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Remarkable Inflances of the Recovery of the Ufe of the 
Mental Faculties. ; 


ONTENTMENT ander the moft diftreffed affliGions is 

divinity : fince the Creator defignedly laid deep the 
thalami] beds of vital fpirits in the brain, that none but the 
indefatigable labourers fhould know : and that fuch toils thould 
be rewarded with a knowledge of the fabrication of the fen- 
forium, and the fervants [nerves] to contey extetnal ideas tog 
and depofit them in feparate chambers to prevent confufion, 
by mixing founds with tafte, &c. &c.——Hence we know the 
machine confit of two general principles (i. ¢.) animal and 
vital, and that the fou! is not living by food from beafls of the 
field, bat fapported by air or fire. 

On the other hand, defpondency of relief or recovery in an 
infliétion, is a bantling, or child, or no Jefs than a miftruft of 
the wifdom of the great Artificer’s tendernefs, 

A recital of a few cafes may at as a remedy to cure impa- 
tience, until the inftraments of mental faculties are better an- 
derftcod than any author of the ancients or moderns has yet 
delivered.—Perhaps I may attempt it in my next letter, aod in 
a fhort time, with humility, for the notice of every one in 
Europe, with great refpect. 

CAS E I. 

A maniac believed that his legs were only {mall ftraws—if 
ke moved, afraid they would break.—A friend advifed them to 
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be cafed—-agreed to—The country air would do him good, 
Two friends in difguife, ftopped the chariot, with piftols and 
fwords, and demanded watch, money, &c.—On this affright, 
he jumped out on the oppofite fide, ran over a field or two—m 
One friend followed, found him heaving for breath, in a pro- 
fule fweat,—wearied,—forgot his ftraw-legs,—and walked to 
the chariot cured. 


II. 


A gentleman for many years was affiéted with epileptic 
fits,—+he wafted away daily, almoft to a fhadow.—In a fit he 
fell into the fire, and by the grate the head was wounded, con- 
tufec, and burnt.—His furgeon cured him, and ever after the 
fits difappearec.—his fleth and ftrength recruited yearly, and he 
became a flrong man again. 


Ill, 


A child at the age of one year appeared ftapid—at three 
years his head was large, and his health in general very bad, 
infomuch that he was deemed an idiot.—-His mental faculties 
gave his parents no {mall afli@ion.—At five years he fell out of 
the chamber window, 15 feet high, on a {tone pavement. —His 
head was flattened and wounded.—T he furgeon’s fkill was called 
in—the wounds healed=-Soon after, by little and little the 
fymptoms of idiotifm abated, and foon after entirely vanithed, 
to the joy of his father, a learned Doctor of Divinity.—He is 
now a itoot man, quick in underftanding, and enjoys fcientific 
knowledge with much learning. 


Ihave many cafes of various diforders of the brain, but 
think thefe are fufficient to thew we fhould not defpond ; and 
there is room to hope the brain and organs of fenfitive faculties 
will very foon be better underfiood by {weeping away many in- 
coherences of ancient writers. 

Accept of thefe lines, and expe much better in my next, from 

Your Servant, 
DALE INGRAM. 

Chrifi’s Hofpital, Fan. 28, 1789. 





Anecdotes of the late ingenious Mrs. Brooke. 


6 Ben lady died on the 26th of January, 1789. She was 
as remarkable for her virtues, for her geatlenefs and 
fuavity 
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faavity of manners, as for her great literary accomplifhments. 
She bad lately retired to Lincolnthire to the houfe of her fon, 
who has preferment in that country. : 

Her firft performance, which introduced her to the notice and 
confequent efteem of the public, was Julia Mandeville, 4 work 
concerning which there were various opinions, but which every 
body read with eagernefs—It has been often withed that the 
had made the cataftrophe lefs melancholy,~-and we believe that 
fhe afterwards was of the fame opinion, but fhe thought it 
beneath her charaéter to alter it. 

She foon afterwards went to Canada with her hufband, who 
was Chaplain to the Garrifon at Quebec, and here fhe faw and 
loved thofe romantic charaéters and fcenes which gave birth to 
Emily Montague, a work moft defervedly in univerfal efteem, 
which has paffed through feveral editions, and which is now 
not eafily met with, On her returnto England accident in- 
troduced her, and congenial fentiments attracted her, to Mrs. 
Yates ; an intimacy was formed, which terminated only with 
the life of this Lady.—Mrs, Brooke in confequence of this 
connection formed an acquaintance with Mr. Garrick, and 
wrote fome pieces for the ftage ; the had, however, great reafon 
to be diffatisfied with his behaviour as manager, and fhe made 
the Excurfion, a novel, which fhe wrote at this time, the 
vehicle by which fhe exhibited to the pablic her complaints and 
anger againft the King of Drury—Her anger we believe was 

juft, but the retribution was too fevere—She herfelf afterwards 
thought fo, for the lamented and retraéted it. 

Her next literary effort was the Siege of Sinope, a tragedy, 
introduced by Mr. Harris, and written principally with a view 
of placing Mrs. Yates in a con{picuous character. This did not 
altogether fail, but it did not become popular—it wanted energy 
andit had not much originality—there was but little to cif- 
approve, but there was nothing to admire. 

Her next and moft popular production was Rofina, which ia 
avery liberal manner the prefented to Mr. Harris— few mow 
dern pieces have been equally fuccefsful—Laft year alfo, 2 
mufical piece of her’s was introduced, which is now occafionally 
exhibited, for which we believe Shield is principally to be 
thanked. 

Mrs. Brooke wasalfo the tranflator of various books from the 
French—She was elteemed by Johnfon, valued by Mifs Seward, 
and courted by all the firft characters of her time. 


Q2 Remarkable 
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Remarkable Inflance of Recovery from Suffacation, by the 
- of the Means recommended by the Humane Society of 
ondon. 


¥o Da. LEFTSOM, Trea/urer of the Humane Society. 


SIR, 


BEG leave to lay before you the following cafe of fafpended 

Animation, occafioned bythe fumes of barning charcoal, 

in which the means recommended by that excellent inftitution 
proved faccefsful. 

On Friday morning laft Fwas called to James Corral, 4 
printer. In the middle of the room in which he was at work, 
with feveral others, a pan of burning charcoal was placed, 
The firit ilt effects were a giddinefs and dimnefs of fight; and 
almoft at the fame inftant he fell quite fenfelefs into his father’s 
arms ; he was conveyed oat of the room, and in about ten 
minates after, I fav him. During that time he had fhewa ng 
figns of life, but was in am apparent ftate of death : I could 
feel no polfation, nor perceive that he breathed. On employe 
ing the Various means recommended by the Humane Society for 
a quarter of an hoar he became convulfed, the firft fymptom of 
returning life, and his pulfe, though very feeble, could now be 
felt ; in five minates more he uttered afew words, but foon 
relapfed into his former lifelefs ftate ; but by continuing the 
plan of refafcitation another convulfive fit fucceeded, and his 
pulfe rofe. Asfoon as my patient was able to fwallow, I ad< 
miniftered a cordial remedy, had him pat into a warm bed, 
and the fame medical means were affiduoufly continued an boar 
longer, before I thought him out of danger. Ih the evening 
I found him in a ftate of perfpiration, his breathing free, pulie 
ftrong, difpofed to fleep, and could anfwer any queftions I put 
to him ; and, by the next day, debility excepted, his heaith 
was perfectly reftored. Ihave the fatisfaction to think, that 
the methods purfyed have been productive of reftoring an ine 
duftrious youth to life, to his parents, and to fociety. 

Your’s refpectfully, 
DAVID SAMWELL. 


Fetter-lane, January 19; 1789+ 


*,° There were feveral men at work in the fame room, and 
every one of them was affected with pain of the head and 
giddinefs ; which no doubt would have terminated as in the 
above inltance, if the charcoal ‘fire had not been immediately 
removed ; 
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remaved ; it is therefore to be hoped, that the prefent alarming 
cafe will be confidered as a caution to workmen in general, and 
others, againft barning charcoal in {mall rooms, thops, or clofe 


apartments. @ 





Hijcellaneous Observations relative to the Ladies. 
Mr. BaupgneLt. 


HAD lately oceafion to fettle a difpute between a gentleman 
and his fifter, on a matter of property which was in contelt 
een them ; aad of which there was fome danger, that the 
affair would have been finaly litigated in the Court of Chancerys 
I coofider things of this kind as very ferious evils, and efpecially 
between fach near relations. I, therefore, took great pains to 
have the affair adjufted in an amicable manner, and at leagth 
happily fucceeded. But.1 muft confefs, that I met withextreme 
difficulty in bringing the lady to a reafonable accommodations 
Mr. Rayntom Lord Chefterfield, [ remember, fays, ** I would 
much rather negociate the moft difficult point of the jus publicum 
Sacri Romani Imperii with the whole diet of Ratifbon, than ne» 
gociate any point with any woman,” 

Mrs. Sheldon. 1 hope, Sir, you do not implicitly adopt all 
she ideas. of that nobleman refpecting women. 

Mr. Raynton, No, madam, I certainly do not: bat one 
cannot help paying fome attention to the remarks of fo acute 
an obferver of human nature, on fo interefting a fubject.as that 
of the ladies. 

Mrs. Sheldow. If the remarks of Lord Chefterfield are fomes 
times acuse, I believe, Sir, it muft alfo be allowed, that they 
are fometimes very fuperficial. 

Mr. Brudencll. Lord Chetterfield’s ideas concerning the fair 
fex were certainly not very favourable, though he was fufficiently 
ready to carefs and flatter them. He feems to have thought 
them not entitled to fincerity, and advifes his fon carefully to 
conceal his real fentiments concerning them. It is manifeft, 
that he thought very meanly of thereafoning powers of women. 
There are feveral paflages in his letters from which this appears. 
In one place, 1 remember, he fays, ‘* Women are only children 
of alarger growth ; they have an entertaining tattle, and fomee 


- times wit ; but for foiid reafoning good fenfe, 1 never in my 


life knew one that had‘it, or who reafoned or acted confee 
qventially for four-and-twenty hours together.” He alfo fays, 


that ** a man of fenfe only willes with them, plays with them, 
as 
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as he does with a fprightly, forward child; but he neither cone 
folts with them about, nor trufts them with, ferious matters, 
thovgh he often makes them believe that he does both.’’ 

Mr. Warbam. Dr. Warborton, the late Bifhop of Gloue 
eefter, feems to have entertained ideas of the reafoning powers 
of women, not very different from thofe of Lord Chefterfield. 
For he fays, in his notés to Pope’s Effay on the Charadters of 
Women, that ‘‘ one of the rareft things in all nature is a reas 
fonable woman.”? And I muft confefs, that, fo far as my ex- 
perience goes, I have not met with many ladies, who were en~ 
titled to much commendation for their powers of ratiocination. 

Mrs. Sheldon. All your female acqaaintance, Mr. Warham, 
well know, that you are not in the Jeaft addiéted to paying 
compliments to the ladies. You arc, however, in this refpect 

to be preferred to Lord Chefterfield, that if you do not think 
well of the women you co not pretend to doit. If they have 
equal reafon to be offended with you for your fentiments con- 
cerning them, they have no reafon to charge you with want of 
fincerity. 

Mi/s Bertram. Lord Chefterfield would, perhaps, have had 
a betier opinion of women, if he had not been, as may be pre- 
fumed from the licentioufnefs of fome of his maxims, too mach 
acquainted with fuch women as refleé&t no honour on their fex. 
Bat all women ought not to be judged of by fuch a ftandard. 

Mr. Warbam. Lord Chetterfield, madam, had certainly 
opportunities of being acquainted with women of every ciafs. 

Mr. Brudence/l junior. 1f Lord Chefterfield affociated himfelf 
with women of every clafs, it moft have been very hard if he 
met with no reafonable women ; and if he met with any, he 
fhould not have paffed fo indifcriminate a cenfare. 

Mr. Raynton. ‘That man mutt, indeed, have been extremely 
unfortunate in his female acquaintance, who has never met with 
one reafonable woman. Ie is certain, not only that there are 
reatonable women, but that fome ladies have diftinguifhed 
themielves by their reafoning powers even as authors, and upon 
very abftrafe fubjeAs, 

Mr. Brudexcil, As Lord Chefterfield has given a very un 
favourable character of the female fex, fo it may be remarked, 
that his ideas of human nature in general were not of the moit 
advantageous kind. Some of the inftruétions that he has given 
to his fon, alfo fufficiently prove, that as his own conduét had 
been fometimes licentious, fo he was not in the leaft defiroas 
that his fon fhould be diitinguithed by the purity of his morals, 
provided he kept within thofe decorums, which he thought 
suitable to the character of a man of fashion. 

Mi/s Bertram. 











Mifs Bertram. 1I+remember that Lord Chefterfield, notwith- 
ftanding the humiliating notions which he had formed of our 
fex tells his fon, that ‘* it is abfolutely neceflary to manage, 
pleafe, and flatter” us. Now I think, that if he could read the 
hearts of fuch deceitfol men, nothing would be more provoking 
than to fee ourfelves accotted with ali the exterior of politenefs, 
and in terms of the moft profound refpect, by men who in- 
wardly defpife us, and who make no fcruple of expreffing theic 
contempt, among fuch of their companions with whom they 
converfe freely. 

Mrs. Sheldon. 1 am quite of your opinion, Mifs Bertram 5 
and, therefore, as I diflike the grofs flattery that I fometimes 
meet with, I am inclined to attend with the more good humour 
to thofe gentlemen, who are fomewhat free in their ftriQures 
upon our fex, and whofe converfation is more chara‘terized by 
fincerity than by politenefs. 

Mr. Raynton. Ido not apprehend, madam, that there is any 
trne politenefs in the violation of fincerity. Politenefs may, 
and does require, that we fhould exprefs our fentiments of others, 
af we exprefs them at all, in fuch terms as are the leaft likely to 
give them offence ; but by no means requires, that we fhould 
make a declaration of fentiments that we do not feel. 

Mr. Warbam. 1 think it is always right to {peak what we 
think, and never deviate from truth, whatever may be thought 
of our politenefs. As to reafonable women, I do not abfolucely 
affirm, that they are no where to be found ; but they did not, it 
feems, fall in Lord Chefterfield’s way ; norcan J affert, thas 
I have very frequently had the pleafure of their company. 

Mr. Brudenell. The very fame men have fometimes exprefled 
the moft oppofite fentiments concerning the fair fex; and at 
different periods, and in different countries, women have been 
varioufly treated ; but it may be obferved, in honour of the fe- 
male fex, that they have met with the kindeft and moft refpe&- 
fol treatment in the moft polifhed nations, In favage countries, 
they have been éxpofed to much tyranny, oppreilion, and indig- 
nity ; bat where a great degree of civilization has prevailed, 
the women have generally been treated with tendernefs and 
regard ‘ 

Mr. Warham. I am afraid, that in fome countries, becaufe 
they would not be thought uncivilifed, or unpolifhed, the men 
have gone into the contrary extreme ; and treated the women 
with a degree cf refpect, that has ouly tended to reader them 
infolent and intrattable, 

Mr. Brudenell juaicr. What a Gothic idea was that! I wone 
der, Ms. Warham, that you thould venture to fart fuch a notion 
in the company of ladies. 
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Mr. Warham. it may found like a Gothic idea in your pos 
lite ears, young gentleman : but, perhaps, when you have been 
married feven years, it may not found quite fo Gothic. 

Mrs. Sheldon. \t feems to me, that in times which, com- 

ed with the prefent, may be called Gothic, in the ages of 
chivalry, the ladies were treated with fuch a degree of reipett, 
as fhews that period of all others to have been the moft fa- 
vourable to the interefts of our fex. At that time the moft ac- 
complifhed knights were ready to encounter every hazard, in 
order to maintain the unrivalled beauty and virtue of their 
miftrefles, A courteous knight was alfo the hamble and fab- 
miffive fervant of the lady who was the objet of his love and 
admiration, And the fentimental attachment, which thefe 
gallant lovers invariably profeffed for theie miftreffes, and the 
regard which they avowed forthe ladies in general, muft have 
had a great tendency to procure to our fex the moft polite and 
rifpetfa! treatment. 

Mr. Warbam. The knights of the time you fpeak of, madam, 
were certainly searegny complaifant to their miftreffes, Bat 
the ladies of that age, it feems, wanted proteftors. 1 fometimes 
meet with ladies dreffed in fuch a mafculine ftyle, in thofe 
habits which they call riding dreffes, that one might almoft take 
them for knights-errant. Such ladies can hardly have any. 
occafion for protectors. Indeed, they appear in every public 
place with a cegree of confidence, that fhews they are not very 
eafily to be abathed. Some of them are alfo well acquainted 
with the management of horfes, and feem not ill qualified for 
the offices of coachmen or poftilions, or to make a capital figare 
at Newmarket. 

Mrs. Sheldon, 1 acknowledge, that whatever is moft natural 
is moft graceful ; and that a woman makes a more pleafing and 
amiable appearance, engaged in domeftic duties, in attending 
to the education of her children, and to the concerns of her 
family, than in rough and mafculine exercifes of any kind. Nor 
does it feems natural to me to fee a womaneven driving a phaeton. 

Mr. Warham. { admit, that it is unreafonable, and indc- 
fenfible, to lock women up, as was done among the ancients, 
and as is ftill Cone in the Kaft ; but, perhaps, the facility and 
promputude, with which women now vifit all places of public 
refort, is equally impropez, and equally cen{urable, 

Mis Beriram., Some of our molt emincot poets have dife 
covered a flrong propenfity, like Mr. Warham, to be {atirical 
upon tue female fex, But i think they have not only been fa- 
tirical, but fometimes very unjuit, Mr, Pope, I remember, 
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«* Men, fome to bus’nefs, fome to pleafure take 3 
But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake : 
Men, fome to quiet, fome to public ftrife ; 
But ev’ry lady would be queen for life,” 
Is this a fair or jult reprefentation of our fex? : 

Mr. Brudenell. Utcertainly isnot, Mifs Bertram. If the fes 
male fex fometimes exhibit foibles and frailties, they alfo fres 
quently difplay many virtues and excellencies. It is extremely 
unjuft to reprefent them as univerfally a€tuated by the love of 
pleafare and of dominion, There are many of them who are 
chiefly diftinguithed by the mild and gentle vittues ; and who; 
in the thade of privacy and retirement, practife in the moft 
exemplary manner, thofe duties which render their fex moft 
eflimable and moft amiable. The tender folicitude; and thé 
long continued and patient aflidaity, with which many of them 
attend the fick beds of their hufbinds or relatives, exhibit the 

oodnefs of their hearts, and the excellency of their difpofitions, 
in the moft engaging light. It isin fuch fcenes that female 
virtue is moft advantageoufly difplayed; and the fidelity and 
invariable attachment of many amiable women to their hufs 
bands, and the warmth and affection with which they perform 
the duties of wives and mothers, muit give them the jutteft 
claim to our regard. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ROBBERY, 


AT. going tothe Play one night with a valuable 
family watch in his pocket, was determined to keep his 
band upon it during his ftay in the houfe, and not to leave it 
unguarded the whole evening. Such was his refolution waen 
he took his feat in the pit, without any apprehénfions about the 
lofs of it. 

_After having been highly entertained by the Comedy of thé 
night, he went home not a little fatisfied with his cautious pro- 
ceedings ; but ina very fhort time after his arrival, he was al- 
mott petrified with aftonifhment—there was no watch in his fob. 
For fome moments he fiood ina flupified flate ; but roufing 
himfelf at Jaft, he difpatched adveriiements to all the papers, 
offering a very handfome reward, as he fet a particular value 
on his watch. In confequence of this proceeding, the watch 
was ina few hours after his advertifements appeared, reilored to 
his hands, and the promiled reward was chearfully given. 
However, when he had paid the promifed fum, he could nor 
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help atking the gertleman who brought hls watch, in what 
manner it was taken out of his pocket, as he had his hand the 
whole evening, he thought, upon it, and was totally at a lofs 
to account for its removal. 

Why, Sir, replied the gentleman pickpocket, if you will 
promifé, upon your hononr, not to betray me, I will inform 
you. 

In confequence of a very fatisfaCtory anfwer, he proceeded ia 
the following manner : 

** When you were going into the pit, I was clofe behind you, 
and obferving the fituation of your hand, concluded that you 
had a valuable watch under your care, and therefore determined 
to get at it. Accordingly I followed you into the pit, fat down 
by your right fide, and from that moment ftudied how to carry 
my defigninto execution. Many were the attempts I made to 
divert your attention, in fach a way as to make you draw your 
hand from the pocket which it guarded, but to no purpofe, 
I trod upon your toes, I kicked your. thins, [ pinched your legs, 
bet allin vam, At laft, taking a play-bill out of my pockets 
1 twifted it into a point, and while you were heartily laughing 
ata comic fcene, highly performed, tickled your ear with it. 
At that infant the hand whichI wifhed to be fo employed, 
was immediately dirc&ted to the itching part, asd I then ime 
mediately jerking the watch out of your pocket, flipped ir 
into myown. Such were the methods I made ufe of to obtain 
it, and fach at length wasmy fuccefs ; but I mult, at thefame 
time, freely own, that | never had fo much trouble about a 

watchin my life. Iwas full two boars in getting it into my 
power.”” 








Ybe TRYING SITUATION: 4 Moral Tale. 


N adiftant part of the kingdom, and remote from any 
populous place, a venerable lady, a widow, {pent her days 

in the moft rational manner, by dividing her time between her 
domettic, her focial, and her religious dutics. Her fortune was 
not confiderable, but it was fufficient to enable her to live ia a 
genteel fttile, and, as fhe was bleffed with avery benevolent 
difpoftioa, the annually appropriated a part of it to the relief 
of thole among her neighbours, who under the preffures of 
poverty, uckneds, or forrow, ftood mott in need of her afliftance. 


With her purfe fhe was always ready to procure every thing of 
the ajieviating kind; bat her pecuniary favours were the leatt 
sneriionious ones: not contented merely to fusnvh them with 


money, 
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money, fhe attended them in perfon, and by a thoufand little 
namelefs affiduities, which many women’, in her cireumftances, 
would have regarded as degrading condelcenfions, the made her 
benevolence appear in a ftill more beautiful light, and raifed 
the Chriftian to the faint. It is folly to talk of perfection when 
human beings are under oor confideration ; but as Mrs. More~ — 
jand had many virtues to cover her failings, the latter were all 
forgotten when the former made their appearance. 

Under the care and prote€tion of this valaable woman, the 
only daughter of a filter of her’s, who died before the could 
fee her out of her infancy, was brought up, and it is needlefs to 
fay, in the mof exemplary manner. 

As Harriot Henley had, with a natural aptitade to learn what- 
ever a female ought to know, a natural difpofition to every 
virtae with which a female can be adorned, her aant rezeived 
the higheft fatisfa€tion from the fuperinrendance of her eda- 
cation ; and at her death bequcathed her the balk of her 
fortane: a bequeft, with which every body who knew Harriot 
was pleafed, as théy thought fhe thoroughly deferved it, and 
from which fhe certainly had itin her power, by a proper enjoy- 
ment of it, to derive the greateft fublunary happinefs; pre- 
fuppofing a good ftate of health, in conjunétion with a found 
frame of mind, without which felicity muft not be thought of 
by the moft exalted haman beings. How rarely, indeed, is 
felicity the lot of mortals with the bet heads and the bef 
contticutions ! 

From the mode of her edocation, Harriot was enabled to 
make a very refpetable appearance in all the circles to which 
her aunt introduced her ; but as fhe was extremely nice in her 
acquaintance (tho’ fhe breathed benevolence to the whole hu- 
man race) thofe circles were not either numerous, or, what 
people of high tafte, would call fafhionable. Mrs, Moreland, 
indeed, having mixed a great deal in the early pare of her life 
with the bef{ company in the kingdom (her hufband was in a 
public employment of importance), contracted a ftrong averfion 
to the manners of the age; and as that averfion, ftrengthened 
by the ftyle of life into which her fituation, when married, 
threw her, fhe was determined, at his deceafe, to remove here 
felf far from thofe fcenes in which fhe was too.much engaged 
to {pend her time according to her inclinations, and retired to a 
fpot which feemed to promife her all that kind of pleadure to 
which her difpofition naturally Jed her. 

There is no doubt but that Mrs. Moreland, in the education 
of her niece, had her happinefs entirely at heart, and fondly 
imagined, that while the was endeavouring to fix the nobleit 
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fentiments in ber mind, the wasenabling her to guard again 
the attempts which might be made to fubftitute the moft dan« 

erous ones in their room : but fhe did not enough confider the 
incense between a woman advanced in life, who had found 
her good principles fortified by a firm oppofition to the follies 
and vices of the fafhionable world, and a young girl, who, 
with principles not worfe than her own, was an utter flranger to 
the world, in which the greateft, wifeit, and mot virtuous of 
her fex have been, in a luckleis moment, rapidly drawn into 
the vortex of deftruion. 

As Harriot, from the pleafingnefs of her perfon, the folidity 
of her underftanding, the amiable turn of her temper, and the 
vivacity, as well as finartnefs of her converfation, rendered 
herfelf very agreeable to many of her aunt’s acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood, the was not, it may be imagined, neglected 
upon her deceafe. 

Of all the ladies who vifited her, in confequence of the 
fevere lofs the had fuftained, there was fomething in the beha- 
viour of a Mrs, Romney to ber (who had been fome months 
with a near relation ia the adjoining village) which gave her a 
particular fatisfation, as it was more than commonly friendly 
and confiderate. 

By this lady the was prevailed on to quit a place where every 
thing tended to keep her forrow alive, and to return with her 
to her houfe in the vicinity of London, affuring her, atthe 
fame time, that fhe would leave nothing ondone, in her power, 
to make her refidence agreeable, till the had formed a placa of 
life more adapted to her tafte. 

Tothis kind propofal Harriot liftened with attention and 
pleafure, and accompanied Mrs. Romaey, with the lefs hefita- 
tion, as fhe knew the was, with all her pleafiag accomplithments 
and fricadly difpofitions, a woman at whofe character detraCtion 
had not ventured to point one poifoned arrow. 

Mrs. Romney was awidow too, and in her aacumn ; but 
there were few women in their fummer with a more agreeable 
perf n, taken altogether ; and fhe appeared to the greater ad- 
vantage, as the always dreffed in a manner fuitable to her age, 
neither ina forlorn, nor ina fantaftic fyle: her cloaths were 
ever clegant, ever becomiog ; and her deportment upon every 
o:cafion was that of a true woman of fafhion ; a female very 
citing from the numerous pretenders to gentility, who, while 
they force your notice by their for-vardne{s, lofe the admiration 
wich they might ealily obtain, by ilarting away from the line 
ot I TU pricey . 
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Mrs. Romney had feveral children, fons and daughters, but 
they were all married, and all difperfed, in confequence of their 
matrimonial connettions, in feveral parts of the kingdom. 
They generally, however, fpent their wintcr in London, and 
fhe there enjoyed a great deal of their company, 

Soon after the arrival of Mrs. Romney at her own villa, with 
her new companion, fhe received a vifit from one of her fons, 
a {mart officer in the army, who had been married fome years 
to avery amiable woman with a large fortune, which was ite 
deed his principal object, when he made his addreffs to her. 

With a fine figure, an elegant fet of features, an expreflive 
countenance, and a bewitching tongue, Capt. Romney had 
been long a favourite with the fair ; fo diftinguifhed a favourite 
that his domeftic enjoyments were continually interrupted by 
the fufpicions which Mrs. Romney entertained of his conjugal 
fidelity : and ashe had been a notorious libertine before his 
marriage, fhe had certainly reafon for her apprehenfions, How. 
ever, as he always behaved in a dutiful and affe€tionate manner 
to his mother, the never troubled herfelf about his amours, and 
frequently advifed her daughter-in-law to turn a deaf ear to the 
reports fhe heard concerning his inconftancy, and to behave to 
him, while hehbad confidence enowgh in her to let her at 
agteeably to her own inclination, as if fhe had not the leaft 
idea of his gallantries. 

Mrs. Romney, though the had no doubt of her fon’s wanders 
ings from the paths of conjugal honour, had too favourable an 
opinion of his prudence, to fuppofe that he would make any 
attempt to feduce a young lacy of fortune, under her imme- 
diate protection, and therefore did not conceive Mifs Henley 
to be in a dangerous fituation with her, Quite free from any 
alarming fears, fhe was pleafed to fee him charmed with the 
converfation of a very fenfible girl, for whom the thought fhe 
felt a fort of maternal love—a maternal efteem.—Harriot was 
alfo ftrongly affected by the captain’s behaviour to her, bat ina 
manner totally different. She was actually pained by it, be- 
caufe the knew that he could be nothing to her in an honourable 
way. Tco agreeable to her for her peace, the more he endea- 
voured to recommend himielt to her attention, the more was 
her tender heart difquicted ; but while her heart was in a ftate 
far removed from tranquility, his bofom was in a pleafurable 
condition, Tranfported to find himfelf of importance enough 
in her eyes to produce a dulurbance in her breait, he fecreily 
enjoyed the imprefiiuns, he had made, and was determined, 
from that moment, to ** bind his brows with the victorious 
wreaths” of feduction. 

Harriot 
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Harriot began, in a little while, to fhudder at her fituation, 
and often called herfelf to a fevere account, fcr being tenderly 
affected by the partiality of a man to her, who, being married, 
sould not aé agreeably to his (foppofed) inclination, without 
committing fomething more than an indifcretion, without come 
mitting a criminal a€tion—calling herfelf a thoufand hard names 
for her weaknefs in feeling herfelf attached to a man whom fhe 
ought not to think of, as the could not bellow a thought upon 
him with the flighteft degree of pradence. 

Mrs. Romney could not avoid perceiving the increafed de. 
jection of her young companion, from the day oa which her fon 
made his filial vifit : but having ao furmife of its refulting from 
his appearance, fhe imputed it entirely to her own recolleQions, 
to the revival of paft fcenes to her memory, on which fhe could 
not reflect without lamenting me change in her circumftances ; 
though the had, from the generofity of her aunt’s difpofition, 2 
fortaac fufficient to fupply her with al! the rational comforts of 
hife.—But there are vumberlefS fitaations in which the moft 
affiuent fortunes will not produce contentment, 

Asthe increafed dejection of her agreeable and amiable ine 
mate gave Mrs. Romney no finall concern, and as the wifhed 
very much to reflore her to her wonted chearfulnefs, the endea- 
voured to amuie her mind, by every method fhe could devife, 
and fchemed feveral partics of pleafure entirely on her account ; 
but as the captain was generally of the groupe, her endeavours 
proved as inefiectual as they were well intended. 

In one of the parties made forthe removal of her mclan- 
choly, Hasriot was fo much noticed at Ranelagh by a man of 
fafhien and fortune, who joined the Romney-fet, that the could 
not help being fenfible of the force of her perfonal attractions ; 
and as he evidently fudied to make himfelf of confequence in 
her eyes, fhe felt herfelf flattered by bis attentions. Not being 
fo ignorant, however, of the ways of men, as to fuppofe that 
every compliment whica fhe heard addrefied with great delicacy, 
to ber perion, and to ber mind, was to be conitrued into a de- 
claration of Jove, fhe only returned his civilities with an equal 
fhare of politencis, and thought no more of him when he made 
his lait profound bow, than of being married to the Emperor of 
Morocco. 

Captain Romrey had fo large a portion of her tender heart, 
that there was very little to fpare for any other man, Cone 
Scious, painfully confvious of her weaknefs with regard to him, 
fhe at lalt refoived 1o convey herfelf to fome part of the king- 
dom, where, removed from the fight of the innocent dilturber 
ot Ler peace (asthe, miitakingly, decmed him) the might hope 
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to wean herfelf of prepoffeflions which could not be pradently 
indulged. 

Animated by this refolution, the was juft going to acquaint 
Mrs. Romney with her intended departure, (but withoat affign- 
ing the real caufe of it) when that lady met her, and by her 
communications threw her thoughts intoa mew channel. The 
gentleman who had taken fo much notice of her at Ranelagh, 
had requefted his admiffion, as a lover, in form, to her.—‘* And 
f hope, my dear Mifs Henley,” continued the, ** that you wil 
receive him. He is a man extremely worthy your notice, ietting 
afide his fortune, which is confiderable, and as he knows no- 
thing about your’s, you may depend upon the fincerity of his 
profefions.—Without making the {mallet enquiry into the 
fitwation of your affairs, he is fufficiently fatisfied with what he 
has feen and heard, to wifh to make you his wife. He_has, ine 
deed, heen pleaféd. to pay me a compliment, at the fame time, 
by faying, that your being highly.efteemed by me was a very 
ftriking proof of your intrinfic merit.” 

Harriot paufed a-littleat.the clofe of this fpeech; bat at lat 
confented to fee Mr. Belmont. Mrs, Romney then taking her 
by the hand, introduced herto him, and, at her particular defire, 
affited at the interview. 

By his frank, open, tender, anJ generous behaviour, Mr. 
Belmont appeared to Harriot in. a very agreeable light, {though 
her heart was fill attached to the captain) and as he was every 
way an unexceptionable man, fhe deemed it extremely pradent 
to give him that hand which he fo earneitly folicited, for the 
completion of his felicity, On many accounts fhe deemed it 
pradentto marry Mr. Belmont, bat fhe was chielly prompted to 
the marriage by the hopes of finding herfe!fin her new Grwation, 
fufficiently guarded, by her attention to her new duties, again 
every temptation to deviate from the paths of honour. ‘* The 
remembrance of my conjugal duties,” {aid the, ¢* will farely 
enable me to preferve my conjugal! virtac vafullied.” Such was 
her mode of reafoning, and armed with al! the refolution whick 
this reafoning could afford her, the was united to Mr. Belmont 
by thofe ties which are never to be feparaied without violence, 
by divorce:ment, or by death, 

The whole bebaviour of Harriot ia her married ftate, gave 
fo much fatisfaétion to the man whofe happinefs depended upon 
at, that fhe could not help feeling berfelf greatly ttimulated by 
his fatisfaction to reader her whole condu:t ili! more worthy, 
if poffible, of his approbation, ttill more initrumen:al to his 
felicity ; and fhe was doubly incited to perfevere in her jaudas 
ble retolution, as the knew that Mr. Belmont was no iisanger to 
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the efforts which Captain Romney had made to gain heraf- 
fedtions ; efforts which he joftly confidered as indefenfible and 
for which the Married Libertine appeared in fo defpicable a 
point of view, that he was determined to have no fort of con- 
pedtion with him. 

In thie determination, however, fufpicion with regard to the 
conjugal virtue of his Harriot had no fhare. Charmed, there- 
fore, to find that be repofed an unbounded confidence in her, the 
redoubled her affiduities to make him fatisfied with her deport. 
ment, and was happy in feeing her various modes of pleafing 
foccefsful, though fhe every now and then reproached herfelf fe- 
verely for having given her hand to a man to whom fhe could 
not give her heart. 


(To be continued.) 


Copy of the Dire&ion of a Letter in the Poft-Office Wine 
dow at Plymouth. 





To Mifter James Bourk 
to Plymouth or Dartmouth 
or Waymouth or elfe Ware 
to the Spider Crofs Poft Cutter 





Ar ANECDOT E. 


7 R. GIBBON, the celebrated hiftorian, on leaving Enge 

1 land lait fummer, ftopped fome time at Geneva, in his 
way to Laufanne, and the morning after his arrival fent his fer- 
vant to order an umbrella. During the man’s abfence, Lord 
Stanhope called upon Mr. Gibbon with one in his hand; and, 
as the cuftom of the people of Geneva is, went up to the hifto- 
tian’s room without any ceremony. On his Lordhhip’s entry, 
Mr. Gibbon, who is very thort-figkted, taking him for the ume 
brella-maker, laid hold of that in his Lord‘hip’s hand, and abe 
ferved ** that it was fecond hand. ** Yes,’? anfwered Lord 
Stanhope, ‘* I have had it fome time.” ** But, Sir,’? faid Mr. 
Gibbon, ‘* I wanted a new one.” His Lordship, exprefling 
fome furprixe, replied, ** that he might have as many he pleafed 
in Geneva.” ** Pray, Sir, who are you?” faid Mr. Gibbon.— 
“* | am Lord Stanhope,” anfwered his Lordthip, ** and come on 
perpofe to pay my refpeéts to Mr, Gibbon :” upon which the 
befinefs ended with a hearty laugh. His Lordthip and Mr. 
Gibbon, having received their education in Swifferland, both 
ipeke French, in which language this converfation pafled as 
fvently as if it had been in Englith. 
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An Account of the Original Conflitution of the Parliament 
of Scotland. Addrefid 10 * * *, by George Wallace; 
Efq. Advocate. 


N ancient times, attendance in Parliament was accounted a 
burden, not efteemed an honour. All vaffals, who held 
their property of the Crown, were bound to affit with their 
Council in that high Court: And this fervice opening not a 
road either to preferment or to pleafore, a great unwillingnefs, 
not wholly unnatural, was very generally entertained to dif- 
charging an obligation, which cou!d not be fulfitled without 
travelling, perhaps, from the remoteift regions af the kingdom, 
and during tempeftuous weather, at a confiderable expence, by 
paths almoit impaflable, and through a country cxceedingly bar- 
barous, not affording tolerable accommodations, or infefled by 
hoftile names. Performance of it was obliged to be compelled 
by penalties, and fines were impofed on abfentees. It is not, 
therefore, in itfelf likely, that men would covet an attainment, 
which, inftead of bringing advantages, bound to a labour from 
which people were generally folicitous to be exempt. 

A peerage I underftand to be ‘* a flate or dignity merely pers 
fonal, which confers, on the perfons elevated to it, an exclufive 
and hereditary right to fit and to vote in the lepiflative bocy, 
by blood, and wishout election.” Every freeholder, or owner of 
land held of the Sovereign in chief, was entitled, as well as 
bound, by the laws, and by the conititution of the Parliament 
of Scotland, to fit and to vote in that aflembly ; anda dif- 
tinction was not anciently made between large or valaadle, and 
little or inconfiderable eitates. Every freehold, {mall as wellas 
great, undignified as well as dignified, both beltowed a 
right, and impofed an obligation on its owner, to attend in the 
general Council of the nation. Reprefentation and election 
were not introduced into counties till the year 1587, in which a 
flatuie was paffed, eftablithing that mode, and excluding the 
freeholders a fitting in perfon. The view, thereiore, in 
which titles were granted before 1587, could not be to confer 
inclective feats in Parliament. The variety of objects, and even 
the difficulty of acquiring them, both enhance their value, and 
augment the eagernefs with which they are purfued : Commone 
nefs, and the increaied facility with which, in confequence of it, 
things can be procured, cetract from their e »:mation : Aad almott 
every perfon who chole might obtain a feat without tuing to 
Majefty for the favour, A fingle acre, an ealy purchafe, be- 
flowed a good qualification ; and an ordinary poffefiion, ate 
tainable by all the world, could not form either a rare diltingtion 
Or a prized acquirement. 

Vor, XII. 318. Ss Dukes, 
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Dukes, Marguiffes, Earls, Lords, Barons, Freeholders, had 
hereditary voices in the fupreme convention. Thecharateriftie 
cal difference, by which thofe ranks were difcriminated from 
each other, cculd not confift in a common quality which per- 
tained equally to them all, Either every proprietor of a fief 
held of the King muft be afferted to have been Lord of a 
Peerage, or you will not find that order in the old Parliaments 
of Scotland. ‘The Barons and the Freeholders, it is univerfally 
allowed were merely commoners, The other members, the 
Lords, the Eagis, the Marquifles, and the Dokes, might be 
noble, but conficered in their legiflative relation, could not be 
peers. In fact, I believe that no initan<e can be produced of 
any Nobleman, who was not poflefled oi confiderable landed 
property, and, of courfe, entitled to fit in the Senate, before 
his elevation to that degree, 

The Scotch Parliament, your Lordfhip knows, confifted of 
three different eftates ; the fpiritual faculty, or the clergy ; the 
Janced intere, or the Barons; and the trading people, or the 
Borgefles: And the Nobility, inftead of fitting there in a toufe 
by themielves, or of forming an eitate diftinct from the other 
eflates, conilituted a part of that compofed by the landed ine 
tereft, of all the Freeholders indifcriminately, Nobles as weil as 
Commons, 

All the three’ eftaces met in one chamber. The numbers 
formed only one houfe, Their names were entered in one roll: 
Aud even their votes were commonly called promifcuoufly. 
One fpeaker prefided over the whole: The {pecehes made in 
Parliament were all addreffed to one prefident : And this dig- 
nity was at lait annexed to the chancellorthip. 

Each eftate poffeiied a diftinét authority, and, independent of 
the ether two, might hold eonfultations apart by itfelf, on any 
matier brought befcre parliament. ‘The indivicuals prefert, 
who belonged to it, on gathering the femiments of the body, 
which were both deterwined and colleéted by majority of voices, 
might diflent trom refulutions taken by the other two bodies, 
ang, by exercifing that right, could put a negative on any att 
propoied by them. No bill, from which any one ellate, or a 
Majority Of at, entered a diflent, could pafsinzoalaw. Bur, 
my Lord, in this particular, the Peers enjoyed not a corporate 
capacity: ven the whole bedy, concurring in one voanimocs 
voice, poll ied not te prerogacive of centroul. ‘Their futtragcs 
were mingled among thofe of the other freeholders ; and no 
fupericrity pertained to the nobles in that refoe@. For many 

Gare alter 1567, Uae nobility had not been difievered from the 
ecutry. it was not earlier than 1629, that, oa the abolition of 
¢ piftopacy, 
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epifcopacy, they were finally erefted into an eftate diftin& from 
both the Barons and the burgeffes. 
Every freehold, before 1537, gave an inelcStive feat in Pare 
liament : That court confilted of three eftates: The nobility 
formed only an incorporated part of that eftate, which was come 
pofed indifcriminately of all the freeholders ; and thev pof- 
feffed no more than a numerical proportion of the aggregate 
authority belonging tothe collective body of Barons, Thefe 
faéts are not probable conjeéturcs merely ; they amount, my 
Lord, to decifive proofs, that, in ancient times, an order of men, 
who could juftly be termed Peers, exiiled not in Scotland. 
Every particular recorded about that fenate, thofe which are 
trivial, no lefs than thofe which are important, concur to eftab- 
lih the propofition, Several ftriking circumftances, which feem 
hardly explicable on any other fuppofition, and which, there 
fore, will be admitted to confirm it, fhall afterwards be men- 
tioned. Meanwhile, your Lordthip’s penetration mufl already 
have anticipated the conclufion to which that principle leads, 
and which renders it of moment: I mean, my Lord, that, 
from the way in which titles of honour defcended before the 
year 1587, no juft inference can be drawn concerning the line 
in which peerages of Parliament are defcendible at prefent ; or, 
in other words, that, in determining on claims entered to the 
Jatter, little, or rather no regard ought to be paid to ancient 
poffeffion of the former. ‘The fubftantial dignities. which in 
our days are enjoyed by the hereditary counfellors of the Eng 
lith crown, and which aggrandife them, are materially different 
from thofe honorary appellations which were borne of old by the 
Scotch nobles; and a conclafive argument cannot be brought 
from things which had an exiftence to {uch as were not in veing. 
I inter, that every Scotch honour, which appears to have been 
pofleffed by a female before 1587, muit not be erected on that 
pretext into a feminine peerage. 





AN ANECDOT E, 


HE late Doétor Monfey lived fo long in the office of Phy- 
fician, at Chelfea Hofpital, that, daring many changes 

in Adminittration, the reverfion of the place had been promited 
to feveral friends of the different paymatters of the forces. ‘The 
Doétor looking out of his window one day, and feeing a gentie- 
man examining the houle and gardens, who, he knew, had juit 
got a reverfion of the place, came out to him, and accolted him 
thus: ** Weil, Sir, I fee you are examining your hoafe and gare 
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den that are to de, and, I affure you, they are both very pieafant, 
and very convenient ; but I moft tell you one circumftance, you 
are the f/th man that has got the reverfion of the place, and 
I have buriel chem all; and what is more (fays the Doétor, 

Jgoking very f{cientifically at him) there is fomething in your 
face that tells me 1} fhall bury you too.”—The event juftified 
the Doftor’s predictions, as the Gentleman died fome years 
after; and what was ftill more extraordinary, at the time of 
Dr. Monfon’s death, there was no perfon that had the promife 

of a reverfion. 





Aafwer, by W. Baker, of Somerton, to Barnwell's Anagram, in- 
Jerted December 1. 
N HORSE is obvioufly difplay’d 
Unto each reader’s view ; 
And when Jane SHORE I had pourtray’d 
Away the phantom flew. : 
*t* We have received the like anfwer from J. Goole, of 
St. Breock ; J. Aanger, of Lifkeard; J, Bafkerville, and J. Ri- 
chards, of Plymouth ; J. Lovibond, of Othery; and J. Carter, 





A QUESTION, taken from the Ladies Diary for 1789. 


APerfon began trade with a certain fum of money 

which amounted at the end of 7 years to 62,500). and 
he had accumulated it in the following manner, viz. at 
the end of the 3d year he had juft doubled the firft fum ; 
the next year he gained the fquare root of that doubled 
fum and 10l. more; and the latt three years he {quared 
the whole, Query the firft fum ? 





4 CHARADE, by F. 4. B. of Launcefton. 


Y firft, a beaft, you oft have feen, 
A root, my next, you'll foon explain ; 
And if you do thefe two unite 
Another root you’ll bring to fight. 





dn ANAGRAM, by IV. Baker, of Somerton, 


S you the gay parterre with glee 
And eager footiteps trace, 
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Invert a thread which you may fee 
With decency and grace. 


Then on the fobjet calmly paufe, 
And copiovily explain, 

What orators in every caufe 
Without a fee difdain. 








4 REBUS, by Peter Pilchard, of Mevagifiy. 


DD two fifths of a foe that tempted old Eve, 
To three fourths of a ftream of great fame, 
On whofe banks a bard fung, and vou will perceive, 
Of a rich fertile county the name. 








4n ENIGMA, dy Loic, of Bridport. 


AST bound in chains into a cave I’m thrown, 

Where I continually am heard to mourn ; 
And if by chance thefe gentle murmurs ceafe, 
Then from this dreary place I am releas’d ; 
Dragg’d headlong forth to meet the miffile throes 
Which iffue from the hands of cruel foes; 
Then I’m ftripp’d naked, fave the galling chain, 
Of which I ever did and muit complain ; F 
Then I am fcann’d, and if in fault I’m found 
Like a delinquent I again am bound ; 
Again a prifon’s made my place of reft, 
And quick emotions feize my throbbing breaf ; 
I by myftcrioufnefs my theme impart, 
In clofe conjunction with a puzzling art ; 
If in my phiz that { miftake is found, 
Or unimprov’d my mafter’s time flips round, 
As philofophic artifts through a glals 
Obierve the planets in the orbit pafs, 
So I am kenn’d; a glafs the optics aid 
Of thofe to whom my myftic trame’s difplay’d. 
Ye fage enigmatiils let this fuffice, 
Which may, perhaps, expel my thin difguife, 
If you deliberately within me {can, 
You'll find an emblem of the heart of man. 


POETRY, 








Se 
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Lines written by a Lady, on her Separation from ber 
Hufband. 


OW hard the tafk of human ill, 
Whilft we tread here below! 
Ob refignation teach my will 
How to faftain the blow. 


The aid no mortal can impart ; 
The hand mutt be divine, 

That finds a balm to cure the heart 
That's piere’d fo deep as mine. 


Well might Eloifa fam’d for love, 
With all her charms defpair, 

And doubt her fwain would fickle prove 
If Hymen’s bands fhe’d wear. 


Ard do not we in thefe our days 
Eloifa’s fears approve, 

When many fora wanton lofe 
A hufband dearly low’d ? 


Not beauty, fenfe, or wit, or merit 
Give fanétion.to the change ; 

And men of truly noble fpirit 
Are feldom {een to range. 


Bat may the man for whom I do 
All pleafures here refizo, 

Find his lov’d nymph for ever trae, 
Aad there all charms combine, 
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To keep the heart that once I priz’d 
Above what earth beftows, 

When all his pleafures gave me joys, 
And feit for all his woes. 


Should he, from guilt and error free, 
Yet make a nobler choice, 

And look on all as vanity, 
Whilft angels would rejoice : 


Then may I meet his better part 

Where thoughts can’t change or rove, 
But grace hath purified the heart 

To fing redeeming love. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


Ou the Celebration of the 4th of November, as the Anniver 
fary of the Landing of King William the Third, of cls- 
rious Memory. 


AIL! mufes hail! your influence lend, 
Your voices with my lyre now blend, 
And join a nation’s voice ; 
Albion demands Apollo’s fong, 
To themes like this his tlrains belong, 
To tune Britannia’s joys. 


That favcur’d ifle of bounteous Heav’n 
Now lifts to Heav’n her lay, 

And ocean, from her depth profound, 
Now celebrates the day. 


Great William, our deliv’rer, came 
in mercy to our land ; 

We joyful bail the happy time 
He reach’d fair Albion’s ttrand. 


Tn him our native rights and laws 
A firm protector tound, 

And free-born Britons but for him 
Had been in flavery bound, 


Black Rome with all ber hellith arts 
Stood ready to devour, 
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But Heav’n forbade, and William fent, 
Arm’d with celeitial pow’r. 


By Heaven infpir’d he ral’d the ftate, 
In battle he was brave ; 

But when Britannia’s fues relent 
He more delights to fave. 


Like Mars himfelf the hero thone 
When Gallia felt his {ward ; 
And nations far from Britain’s ifle 
Own’d William for their lord. 


Virtue rewards the monarch’s love, 
For mercy is his pride ; 

Each from the other merit draws, 
And boaft they are allied. 


To him we owe our prefent prince, 
Our George in William’s line : 
Praife then that gracious providence, 
And blefs the hand divine, 
ADOLESCENS 
Barum, January, 1789. 





Advice to a Member of Parliament on the prefent critical 
Sundiure. 


O guard the people’s rights with fleady hand, 
Nor take from regal power its due command ; 
Unftain’d the charter, and unhart the throne : 
Thefe are the arduous tafks to patriots known. 
Now firm exertion, fummon all thy weight— 
Britain demands a regent, and a helm the ftate. 





A REFLECTI1ON, 


HY fhould mankiad fo fondly linger here, 
When hope is falfe, and pleafure infincere ? 
Cur brighteft days have their attendant pain 3 
For perteét blifs we feek, and feek in vain; 
Few find it here ; but if we die in love, 
Anitant we to thofe happy realms remove. 
E. W. 
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